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This interim report (written four weeks after the program had begun operation) 
of the University of Connecticut's Model Program for Improving the Education of 
Preservice and Inservice Teachers of Elementary, Secondary, and Exceptional Children 
in Metropolitan Areas (Groton and New London, Connecticut) describes the 
procedures to date (staffing, housing, testing, operation of the educational program, 
and the inservice program for public school personnel), evaluation (including student, 
cooperating inservice personnel, and outside evaluations), and anticipated 
modifications. Special features of the program include using community members as 
lecturers to interact with the students and serve as liaison with local minority groups, 
having students live together at a location within the urban community, and 
coordinating the preservice education program with an inservice program for public 
school personnel. Included in this report are two outside evaluations (primarily 
descriptive) of the program which were written by Raymond Budde, University of 
Maine, and Maureen Lapan, Rhode Island College. Appended is a daily activities log 
prepared by a student in the preservice teacher education part of the program. (This 
program was the winner of the 1969 American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Distinguished Achievement Award.) (SG) 
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Introduction 

It is extremely difficult to get an accurate assessment of professional 
growth for the studeiits, inservice public school educators, and the University- 
personnel involved, due to the fact that at the time of this report the program 
has been in operation only four weeks., It is not too early, however, to 
recognize both the challenges and the rewards of this cooperative effcrt to 
educate teachers for the metropolitan areas. 

The report consists of the following parts: 

1 . Procedures to date 

2. Evaluation 

a. Student Evaluation 

b. Cooperating In-Service Personnel Evaluation 

c. Outside Evaluation 

3. A Forward Look 

4. An Appendix showing a day-by-day log of activities 

Procedures to Date 

Staffing !JS , 

The Director of the program. Dr. Colvin Ross, brings to the program a broad 
background in urban teacher education and supervision of students in the field. 
His previous experiences in the inner city Chicago Public Schools with Northern 
Illinois University student teachers, proved to be very helpful. The five 
professional education methods instructors have given generously of their time, 
even prior to the beginning of the semester. 

One of the important features of the program is the utilization af community 




persons, lecturers, to interact with the students and serve as liasion with the 
local minority groups. These lecturers, Mrs. Arnita Wells and Miss Beverly Hicks, 
have proven already to be extremely valuable to increasing understandings. These 
understandings are not limited to the students, but are extended to University 
personnel as well. 

Housing 

A three-story home with fourteen rooms was located in New London at 
29 Brainard Street. The home was formerly occupied by a religious order who were 
instructors in St, Bernard High School for Girls in New London. The home is in 
excellent condition and these students live there at no cost over and above what 
they would normally have to pay for university housing. The students make 
arrangements for their neals on an individual basis — some eating on location at 
29 Brainard Street and others eating out at facilities which are conveniently 
available. Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Swick live at 29 Brainard Street and serve as 
resident advisors. The living room was converted to a seminar room and the 
dining room became a library. We have approximately five hundred volumes of 
pertinent and current information on urban education. The live-in aspect of the 
program has been viewed as very meaningful (see section in student evaluation.) 

The students have commented to the effect that it is good for the elementary 
people tc become acquainted with secondary education people and vice-versa. In 
the spring we will also have additional students in residence who are in the field 
of special education, thus adding another dimension to the interaction. 

Testing 

During the first week of the program four evaluative instruments were 
administered to the group: (a) The Stearns Activities Index (b) The Personality 

Interest Inventory 16PF Form A (c) The Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire (d) The fourth 
was an educational Philosophical Inventory, The third week we administered the 
Student Teacher Opionionnaire on Culturally Disadvantaged Children. In the second 
week of January, these five batteries of tests will be administered again. The 
data will be analvzed to determine the statistical significance of any changes 



which may occur. 

Operation of the Educational Program 



It was our intent that the major emphasis during the first half of the urban 
semester should be on the developing of new insights and understandings of urban 
education and developing an awareness of the needs of the minority groups in the 
urban areas. After the first week of observation and orientation in the public 
schools, the students were involved in the community through the Learned House, 
a social agency community home, financed by private sources as well as The United 
Fund. As noted in the Appendix, eighty percent of the students participating in 
the program are actively involved with at least one child from one session to four 
sessions per week in a tutorial situation, on a voluntary basis. Also, the 
Appendix shows a day by day summary of activities in which the students are 
participating in the community and thereby becoming familiar with the unique needs 
of the urban community. 

Inservice program for public school personnel 

At the beginning of the second week. Dr. Odvard Dyrli initiated a program 
in elementary science education in the Groton public schools. Mr. Harry Day, 
Principal, of Claude Chester Elementary School, has made it possible for his team 
leaders of the various levels in the school to observe and participate in the 
science education program using the Science Curr. Improvement Study material and 
two other programs, Amer. Assoc, for Advancement of Science and Elementary Science 
Study. Dr. Thomas Goodkind at thefourth week, was initiating a program developing 
materials for the teaching of social studies in cooperation with the Claude Chester 
School in the field of social studies. Miss Julie Carlson had at the* :end of the 
third week the elementary students in the field of language arts actively 
participating in story-telling in Salt onst all Elementary School in New London and 
the school personnel were invited to see the developing of story-telling 
techniques . 

Inserviee interaction between the public school personnel and the University 
personnel has not developed as the leaders in the project would like to see. 
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Additional effort will have to be invested, particularly at the secondary level, 
to effect this interaction. 

The cooperation of the Groton and New London Public School Sys terns has been r 
excellent in supplying personnel to conduct weekly group seminars. This becomes 
evident in the Appendix which gives the daily log of Activities. 

Evaluation 

The program has been evaluated continuously with interaction and, feedback between 
all elements of the program. A more foimal procedure has a3.so been established. 
This includes outside evaluators, student evaluation, cooperating public school 
personnel and the University staff. The Dean of the School of Education has met 
with the Superintendents of the Districts. 

Already we have tangible evidence of the value of the program. For instance, 
one student teacher who graduates in January 1969 has applied to teach in Claudo 
Chester School in Groton. One student teacher will direct the Senior play as a 
part-time staff member in Groton Senior High beginning immediately. 

In addition, volunteer activities have been happening, such as: special 
tutoring, music lessons, story telling at Learned House, video-taping stories, 
and special tutoring of a student with a foreign background. 

Participating Student Evaluation 

Again, the short amount of time was pointed out as a problem in assessing tneir 
experiences accurately . The students were asked to rate eight dimensions of the 
program on a five point scale. Five -was designated as superior. The scores are 

shown on the basis of 100 being perfact, 50 being average and 0, of course, being 
poor. 

Table 1 - Rating of Program Dimensions by Students 



Program Dimension Rated 

1 . Value of community experiences 

2. Value of school experiences 

3. Relevancy of on-location methods instruction 



Score 

81 

87 

64 







75 
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4. Relevancy of interaction with community representatives 

5. Relevancy of interaction with ‘‘Lecturer” *7g 

6 0 Professional value of assigned school experiences 87 

7. Value of the interaction of living together as a professional 

learning experience 84 

8. Value of living in the community as a professional learning 

experience. 91 



All scores are above average with the highest score being placed on the value 
°£ living in the community as a professional learning experience. This coincides 
with the importance placed on this dimension by the public school cooperating 
personnel. The lower score relative to the relevancy of the methods instruction 
was expected in that this assessment came too early for the students to have 
experienced the application of the methods. 

The students were given an open-ended question as to the strengths of the 
program. Generally the statements included the importance of the interaction with 
the community Lecturers, and the opportunity to live and work in the community. 
Onepurpose of the program was realized by one student when she stated, “I was made 
to stop and think about previous misconceptions.” Several made similar comments 
about having new perceptions about the “disadvantaged 0 11 
Cooperating Staff Evaluation 

The cooperating staff of the Groton and the New London schools were inter- 
viewed to determine ( 1 ) the benefits this program offers that the traditional 
program does not offer; (2) the advantages to the school system as a result of 
this program; and (3) suggestions for improvement of the program. 

The results of the interviews were encouraging. The main points emphasized 
were as follows: 

Advantages to Students 

1 o Opportunity to become a working member of a team of teachers and see a 
different-from-traditional organization of children and staff. 

2. Face-to-face involvement with the community as it really is. 
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Advantages to Cooperating Syst ems 

1. Additional professional help in teams. 

2. Students bring new ideas concerning program and method. 

3* Children benefit by additional individual attention provided by 

pre-service teachers. 

Suggested Improvements 

1. Increase amount of weekly orientation time in the classrooms. 

2. Closely tied with the above would be to focus the methods courses 

on the "live" situation earlier. 

A major advantage to sudents and to one of the school district was the 
students* involvement in curriculum. This is particularly true in the non- 
graded 9 team teaching situation. Here the curriculum is reviewed and adjusted 
continuously which provides a live working situation for the student as well as 
extra perceptions and contributions for the regular school team. 



Outside Evaluation 



This program is an exciting program to those involved in it*. Therefore, 
to avoid the rose-colored view or over-reaction to a miner problem, it was 
considered appropriate to have persons not connected with the program or the 
University evaluate the situation. Dr. Raymond Budde, University of Maine, 
and Dr. Maueeen Lapan, Rhode Island College, consented tc make a site visit 
and make a written evaluation of the program. Their reports follow: 

Dr. Raymond Budde: 

Activities of evaluator during visit: conferences with Dr. The.!bert Drake 

(Asst. Dean), Dr. Colvin Ross (Project Director), Mrs. Arnita Wells (Community 
Lecturer), and Dr. Maureen Lapan (Co-Evaluator of project); participation in 
seminar session with Dr. Ross and students; visits to schools to which two 
students were assigned (in New London); observation of students putting on a 
"story hour" for youngsters in the Learned Neighborhood Center; eveing meal 
with director and two students; observed "house meeting" of students conducted 
by Mr. Kevin Swick (Graduate Assistant) ; and question and answer session 
with students with Miss Hicks ( Community Lecturer). 

The project is well on its way in establishing a "more complete, relevant, 
and effective preparation program" for teachers desiring to prepare themselves 
for service in a metropolitan community, A number of important segments of 
the program are already in operation: 

1. The "live-in" educational community for the students has been 
established at 29 Brainard Stl, New London. The house is an 
adequate, though not luxurious, facility. The role of resident 
advisor is being filled very effectively by Mr. Kevin Swick, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Swick. 

2. Dr. Ross has achieved an excellent rapport with the students. They 
seem willing to participate in frank and honest discussion in 
seminar sessions with him. The livingroom of the house — though a 
bit small — provides a setting for give and take in discussion which 
would be difficult to achieve in a campus classroom. 

3. Some constructive interactions with the community are taking place: 
sessions with the community lecturers, Mrs. Weils and Miss Hicks; 
storyhour and tutorial sessions at the Learned Neighborhood Center; 



and participation in evening sessions with community improvement groups. 
Plans are being made for visits (perhaps as overnight guests) in neighbor- 
hood homes. 

4. Methods professors from the university are becoming active in the program: 
Professor Carlson made a special trip to observe her students functioning 
in the neighborhood center program: Professor Dyrli had initiated an 
inservice program in new science materials for team leaders of the Groton 
Schools. (Others may be active but we were not able to assess this 
program completely because of lack of time.) 

Involvement with the New London Schools is just beginning. (Dr. Japan 
visited in Groton; I visited in New London.) The assistant superintendent 
has visited wi.-h the students in one seminar session. The students have been 
assigned to schools and have made initial contacts and observations. F'lll— 
time with the schools will start in mid-November. As yet no inservice 
programs have developed with New London teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of budget limitations this year, it would seem wise to accept 
some priorities. The program logically divides itself into two phases: 
operations and research. Inasmuch as this program is a vital ©ne with 
reference to the current scene — and is operational— the operational aspects 
should be given the bulk of the support available: 

1. Additional kinds of interaction with the metropolitan community ought 

to be incorporated into the program: a visit to Harlem or Roxbury; 

give and take sessions with leaders from other metropolitan communities 
and use of selected films and kinescopes might be helpful — the Public 
Television Lab put on some real in-depth programs in race relations 
which ought to be available for groups to use. 

2. Some plan should be developed with the two school systems so that 
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there would be greater involvement of cooperating (and other) teachers 
in insurvice education. It would seem like that this is a big reason — 
the major advantage — for the school systems participating in this 
program. Perhaps the school administrators are not aware of the 
variety of possibilities: use of micro-teaching; interaction analysis; 
role-playing and simulation techniques, etc. 

3. An office for the project ought to be established at 29 Brainarcl Street. 
This ought to include secretarial assistance, phone, and work space 

for Dr. Ross. 

4. Dr. Ross is in reed of some flexibility with reference to unforseen, 
day-to-day expenses of the project. One observed example: he spent 
$4.50 of his own funds for magazines published for the Negro audience 
(Ebony, etc.). A small petty cash fund would be most helpful. 

5. The research and evaluation responsibilities of the project, certainly, 
sho ul d be carried on — but additional resources should be included. 

A new research design ought to be set up now which takes into account 
the realities of the control and experimental groups of students and 
cooperating teachers and the longitudinal research dimension. All 
testing with the present group has to be completed by mid— January 1969. 
Analysis and interpretation can happen at a later date. There is 
enough data in this project for a number of disserations and 
independent study projects. 

In conclusion, a most vital and a most necessary program of preservice 
and inservice education program for teachers for metropolitan areas has been 
started. This pattern might well be the model for all student— teaching and 
intern programs for the university in the future. This program should be 
continued and carried out over a number of years. Its full success will depend 
on a larger allocation of resources to it. 
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